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eine Ne “ to spy out her oddities. He 

ins MORAL TALE, was nota little disappointed 


after his sister’s grotesque de- 
scription, to find her a tall, fair, 
neat, and _ sensible-looking 
woman of thirty-five or forty. 
She looked sad, as though 
sorrow or care was preying 
upon her mind. And there 
was reason for this. She had 
heard wonderful stories about 
America, and the many adva 

tages there were here for both 
young and old. Her mother’s 
heart desired that her children 
should grow up in more favor- 
able circumstances than was 


‘That will be rare fun for me, won’t it, possible in Ireland. So she 
is? Ma never had a real green-horn, al- | a ae = se rpc States 
hough such as she has had have been Pear. wit er =“ 
bame. Does she look pleasant? If they | “ ae lea Pm 
e cross there is no fun in tormenting | Like on . te ees oo 
hem, replied her brother, throwing down | i 
his books and cap wearily on the hall ta- | WS @ member of the Roman church. But 
ble, and adding, ‘ Oh, there’s rare fun to | for pll that she was an honest, upright 
be had from these folks in the kitchen.’ | Woman, and in her way tried to serve God. 
‘Ma likes her very much so far—two or | The day before she left home she wert to 
ree hours, replied the little girl, laugh- | # Beighboring town to purchase necessary 
ng. ‘She says she is of quite a different | articles for her children’s clothes. Moth- 
ass from any we ever had before—not/¢t-like she was thoughtful for their com- 
What you call a bog-trotter; but a decent | fort when she should be far away. As 
armer’s daughter, and lived as servant in | she returned home she stopped by the way- 
gentleman’s family before she was mar- | side, and ina little clump of trees kneeled 
ied. She knows how to cook; that ac- |down and offered a fervent prayer that 
bomplishment will give her importance in the little ones who were dearer to her 
your eyes! But mind, Ned, Ma says you| than her own life, might have the watch- 
e not to be trying your pranks on her as jcare and blessing of the ‘ Virgin Mother 
you used to do on Kitty—she’s quite a |of our Lord.’ She should, of course, have 
hifferent person.’ | prayed to Him who alone is able to help, 
‘How could Ma think me capable of | but this shows the serious religious cha- 
Hoing any such foolish thing—a youth of | racter of Mary, and her tender, womanly 
my gravity ? and Ned pushed up his curly j heart yearning for the happiness of her 


pair, and looked at himself approvingly in | children. She was worthy of respect.— 


For the Youth’s Companion. 

THE FOLKS IN THE KITCHEN. 
«Qh Ned, mother has got a new cook,’ 
houted a little girl, as her brother enter- 
.d the house with a strap heavily laden 
vith books over his shoulder, ‘a cook 
ust landed, and she does look so funny ! 
Bhe's got a white cap as big as a bushel 
| ruffled round her face, and a brown 
merino dress, half way up to her knees— 
n July—and she wore a hot beaver bon- 
net, and a thick cloak, when she came.— 
ou can hear her all over the house when 
he steps round the kitchen, her shoes are 
0 heavy.” 
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he little mirror in the hat stand. He was | Used athome to mingling with her supe- 
HUDMEE, trave, noble-looking fellow of fourteen, riors and to treating them respectfully, 
ENT ho prided himself not a little on his | she dropped a low courtesy, as our hand- 
TO Of nor, uprightness, and amiability. No |S°me young gentleman presented himself 
rue. [™pne ever heard him speak an unkind word before her for his dinner, asking pleasant- 
1OL¥ [Mo mother or sisters, and he was the first |!Y> ‘ Well, Biddy, have you got some nice, 
2 boy to take the part of an oppressed play- | ¥@"™ dinner for a hungry school-boy ?’ 
2g, [pillow who was imposed on by alarger| ‘My name is Mary, if please you, young 
ot, B boy. He was bright, full of wit, and very| gentleman. “Dade I have your dinner 
t TwEMandsome ; and we are afraid that, well-|nate and warm, as your lady-mother bid 
fers meaning as Ned’s father was, he was so|me. Will I take it to the dining-room, or 
proud of his son as to regard the real | does ye ate it off the dale table here?’ 
¢ Tem {plemishes of his character as charms. It| ‘Oh, for to-day I'll take it off the dale 
apply ot Hiwas impossible to look into his restless, |table; your kitchen looks so neat, Mary,’ 
ert Mparkling black eye and not read his cha-| Said Ned, to the great gratification of the 
S, ke ter. Had the letters R. O. G. U. E,| poor stranger, who dropped another cour- 
ere elsg been indelibly stamped on his high, white | tesy in return for the compliment. 
prow, they would not have told more| Ned asked Mary numberless questions 
PANT Mainly that mischief and fun were his de- jabout her home, her voyage, and her ob- 


ight. But with the high sense of honor |ject in coming to a new country, to all of 
he cherished, he had sadly over-looked|which she gave such proper answers as 
be point, that was, to get his fun out of | quite surprised and interested him, In 
equals, who, if they wished it, could | spite of his roguery she quite won his 
eturn the compliment. He meanly took heart, and he left her witkout one joke or 
dvantage of his inferiors in station—/ disrespectful word. No thanks to his 
Hangers who could not, servants who | generosity ; she only escaped his attack 
ed not, retaliate. If one of his moth- | because there was no weak point present- 
Sservants was timid, Ned always had jing itself. Thus day after day passed, 
me new way to excite her fears ; if very | and the mother of Ned, a delicate woman, 
igtorant, he would make her do things by | worn with care, and vexed with incapable 

advice far more ridiculous than she had |help, began to feel that Providence had 
ver dreamed of in her native bogs. Let|sent her a real treasure in the good-natur- 
#new-comer to his mother’s kitchen be|ed, sensible, and capable Mary. Oh, how 
hat she might, he made her the object | little do children know the blessing such 
of his sport until a greener came. And|a@ person is to their mother, worn with 
it never entered that boy’s mind that|care, watching, and anxious love. If 
course was ungentlemanly, cruel, and | they did, how differently would they often 
mean, deal with ‘ the folks in the kitchen.’ We 
His dinner was always kept warm for | really believe that the greatest trials these 

m by the kitchen range, and carried by | humble members of our families have to 
ithe cook into the dining-room when he|endure, are from the rudeness, sarcasm, 
me in from school. On. the day of this|and unkindness of children, and this too 
cook’s arrival he went into the kitchen | in families well-regulated, and well-be- 
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people, was very superstitious. | 
She dared not descend to the | 
kitchen or cellar alone at mid- | 
night for anything which might | 
be needed in the sick room.— | 
She frequently asked in the| 
morning if no one in the fami- | 
ly heard sounds like ‘ thundur, | 
or like the towling of a choorch | 
bell.’ Ofcourse no one but| 
herself did hear them. 

One night Ned was roused 
from his bed in the little room 
adjoining his mother’s, to car- 
ry the lamp down stairs for 
Mary, who was going to get 
ice for his mother’s drink. He 
accompanied her cheerfully, 
thinking of no mischief; but 
when they had reached the 
refrigerator he espied near by 
it an old wash-boiler hanging 
on a nail. 


jin me is breaking. 


While Mary was | 


not the face to do it, so he went to hi§ 
quiet pillow, and left her to struggle the 
night through with the terrors which 
national and religious superstition had 
been nurturing in her breast from infancy. 
When the morning broke, poor Mary 
could endure her agony no longer. Leav- 
ing her mistress in a quiet slumber, she 
presented herself before her master at the 
breakfast-table, asking, ‘ Will ye tell me, 


| Sir, have I mooney enough in yer hands 
|to pay a steerage passage home? 


I must 
take the first steamer, for the mother’s heart 
Gold and silver 
couldn’t timpt me from ye, Sir, whin ye 
are in throuble, and the dear heart up 
stairs on a sick bed; but Sir, God has put 
the same love in my heart for my childer 
as he has putin yours for these.” And 
then she explained the warnings she had 
had, none of which seemed quite clear till 
last night. The gentleman tried to ac- 
count for them in many ways, and to con- 


haved in parlor, in school, and in company. bent over the ice, hammer in hand, he|vince her that she was deceived, but in 


This treatment, we doubt not, is often the 
reason why mothers cannot keep good help. 
Sensible and capable servents have self- 
respect as well as their superiors; and, 
under the humiliating treatment to which 
they are often subject, they either become 
unfaithful, not caring whether they keep 
their place or not, or they leave suddenly, 
giving little excuse, to the great surprise 
of the mistress. 

Ned saw the weeks slipping away, and 
found himself still treating Mary with the 
deference no other servant had ever receiv- 
ed from him. His sister, in praising 
‘mother’s new cook’ to some young 
visitors said, ‘ Even Ned can’t make sport 
of her if she is Irish—she’s so dignified, 
and seems to respect herself and every 
body else so much. He once urged a girl 
in the kitchen to boil her beef-steak for 
breakfast, to make it more tender, and 
then joined in the laugh at her ignorance. 
He assured another that only her country- 
people boiled cabbage, and advised her to 
bake a great one for dinner, which she did. 
Both of these girls were too good-natured 
to expose his pranks to Ma, and so they 
bore the ridicule. But he has his match 
now. Mary knows as much about cook- 
ing as_any good house-keeper, and he 
don’t try to impose on her.’ 

‘ Wait a little,’ replied Ned, who was 
a listener to this conversation, and who, 
as the fame of his pranks had spread wide 
among his young friends, had no idea of 
being foiled in any new attempt ; ‘ wait a 
little; I have not taken this one in hand 
yet. She’s a hard case, and, beside that, 
my mother being so charmed with her, 
has set a double watch over me; but she’s 
not gone yet.’ 

Now Ned’s mother was a good woman, 
and it always pained her to see her dear 
boy thoughtlessly wounding his innocent 
victims. Often had she spoken with him 
seriously on this ungenerous behavior ; 
but his ready apology, or his father’s 
hearty laugh at what he called his wit, 
soon disarmed her words, and he was 
ready for anew game. 

Mary had not come to her new home 
before she was needed there. A dark 
cloud was gathering—than which none 
save death can be darker in a happy home. 
The delicate mother was prostrated be- 
neath the hand of sickness, and gloom 
reigned in the house. 


have a general oversight of the house. 








Her wish was that 
another might take Mary’s place in the 
kitchen, and she become her nurse, and 
Tn 
this new capacity Ned soon ascertained 


gave the old boiler several slow knocks 
with his elbow, producing a sound much 
like that of a muffled drum. 

‘Hark! cried Mary, dropping the ice 
and the hammer, ‘ did you hear that, mas- 
ter Ned ?” 

* Hear what?’ asked Ned, opening his 
eyes in apparent innocence. 

‘ The towling of that choorch bell—the 
very likes of a funeral bell !’ 

‘No, I heard no bell; it’s only your 
fancy, Mary. 
hurry up stairs; I’m half asleep here on 





to do so, he gave two or three more solemn 
thumps on the boiler. 

‘Masther Ned! ye did hear yon funeral 
bell, I know ye did—say ye did, or I'll be| 
sure it was meant only for my ear—a| 
warning that Phelim is dead, and my two | 
babies left to’ stharvation at home afoor I 
could arn mooney to send for the threes 
of them,’ she cried in alarm. 

‘Pooh! you heard no bell, Mary. What 
a superstitious woman you are—come, get 
your ice and come along! Phelim and 
the babies are well enough, I promise you 
—can’t you take my word for it ?” 

‘Oh, Masther Ned, it’s little ye with | 
yer light heart knows ofa mother’s sorrow, 
when she has had to lave a sick husband 
at home with two babies, and cross the 
wild sea to arn their bread! Och, och, if 
it was in Ireland I was now, wouldn’t I be 
happy to stharve with them rather nor 
live in a beautiful home like this and may 
be them nothing to ate and dead beside! 
Och, but the heart in me will surely 
boorst! Holy Mother, pity your poor 
child! 

‘Pooh, pooh, Mary, we'll get father to 
advance you two months’ wages again, 
next week, to send them. Don’t stand 
there any longer; pass up, and I'll come 
on with the light ;’ and the cruel boy, as 
soon as she turned to go up, struck again 
with the side of his fist four heavy blows 
on the ominous boiler. This time he was 
almost alarmed himself, for he saw that 
Mary was not fit to enter the sick room. 
He strove to quiet her by telling her that 
he would inquire next morning if a fire- 
bell did not toll in the neighborhood.— 
‘’Twas a fire bell, I’m sure, Mary.’ 

¢ Och, och, Masther Ned, sure if it wur 
a fire bell ye aré no more dafe nor meself 
—sure ye would ha’ heerd it too.’ 


at his mother’s door, but it seemed so 
mean and cruel when she, poor faithful 
creature, was sacrificing sleep and rest for 





that she, in common with all her country- 


his mother, that, brave as he was, he had 


Come, pick up your ice and | 


Ned half resolved to own the mischief|* 


vain. ‘Go to Ireland she would before a 
| week if she had to swim there, for she knew 
| Phelim was dead, and the babies were 
stharving.’ He offered to write with his 
jown hand and advance money, if she 
| would only wait till he could get an an- 
| Swer. . 
| ‘No, Sir, gintleman that ye are, if ye 
| would give me all ye have on arth I will 
{not stay unless I can larn what bell that 
| was that towled at midnight.’ 

The scarlet hue of Ned’s face attracted 
| hie father’s eye. *My boy, do you know 


my feet,’ and as the poor woman stooped | anything about the bell that frightened 


Mary so? Tell me the truth instantly, 
Sir.’ There was no mirth over his wit 
now. 

It was in vain to deny it, and so the 
cruel boy, who depended for so much fun 
on ‘ the folks in the kitchen,’ was forced 
|to own the mean and ungenerous part he 


|had taken in repaying poor Mary evil for 


good. His father did not laugh this time, 
for he saw how nearly he had deprived 
them, in their hour of need, of a good ser- 
vant, whose value to them was above 


rubies. Mary looked at him first as if 


| she could not believe him, and then as if 


she despised him—superior though he was. 
He was thoroughly ashamed of his_be- 
havior, and most humbly asked her par- 
don. He tried in many ways to atone to 
her for his cruelty, but alas, he never got 
his old place in her heart; he was never 
able to repay her the tears she shed, or to 
wipe away the anguish of that one night 
beside his mother’s bed. 

News from Ireland soon relieved the 
fond Mary’s heart. Phelim was well, her 
money was a blessing, and in six months 
he would meet her in ‘ Swate Ameriky.’ 

Ned had learned a lesson. He never 
again sought fun by tormenting ‘ the folks 
in the kitchen.’- J. D.C. 





THE BEAR AND CHILDREN. 

I will tell you a circumstance which oc- 
curred a year ago, ina country town in the 
south of Germany. The master of a danc- 
ing bear was sitting in the tap-room of an 
inn, eating his supper; whilst the bear, 
poor harmless beast! was tied up behind 
the woodstack in the yard. 

In the room up stairs three little chil- 
dren were playing about. ‘Tramp, tramp! 
was suddenly heard on the stairs: who 
could it be? ‘The door flew open, and 
enter—the bear, the huge, shaggy beast 
with his clanking chain! Tired of stand- 
ing so long in the yard alone, Bruin had 
at length found his way to the staircase. 
At first the little children were in a terrible 
fright at this unexpected visit, and each 
ran into acorner to hide himself. But the 
bear found them all out, and put his muz- 
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zle, snuffling, up to them, but did not harm | clearly as Iythe truths of our great reli- 
them in the least. He must be a big dog, | gion—but the idea of my marrying was 
thought the children ; and they began to|no hindrance. It did not occur to her as 
stroke him familiarly. The bear stretched | possible, and it was not for a long time 
himself out at his full length upon the | after I got there that I thought of it my- 
floor, and the youngest boy rolled over | self.’ 
him, and nestled his curly headin the} ‘ Margaret did not mix with the people. 
shaggy, black fur of the beast. Then the/|She retained her old Eastern ways and was 
eldest boy went and fetched his drum,/always at home. I never let her do much 
and thumped away on it with might and| work (her hands were too small for that.) 
main; whereupon the bear stood erect|She was stately in her form, and she had 
upon his hind legs, and began to dance./a queer way of twisting her long hair 
What glorious fun! Each boy shoulder-| round her head so it looked like a crown. 
ed his musket; the bear must of course|'The folks said she was proud, and one or 
have one too, and he held it tight and firm, | two who had daughters asked why I did 
like any soldier. There’s a comrade for|not take a wife, and if I were not afraid? 
you, my lads! and away they marched—| So it came upon me gradually, while upon 
one, two,—one, two! | her, you see, it fell like a stroke.’ 

The door suddenly opened, and the} ‘You must have found it difficult to 
children’s mother entered. You should| break such a thing to her.’ 
have seen her—speechless with terror, * Yes, it was hard to do. But at last I 
her cheeks white as a sheet, and her eyes|said I will do it on Thursday, and on 
fixed with horror. But the youngest boy | Thursday evening when I came home she 
nodded with a look of intense delight, and | was standing in the garden, and I went 
cried, ‘ Mamma, we are only playing at|and put my arm around her, and told her 
soldiers !’ |how it had been revealed to me that I 

At that moment the master of the bear | must marry again.’ 
appeared. * What did she say ?’ 

‘Nothing. Not one word. 
gave one scream. 
get that scream out of my ears. 













































































































She just 
MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


THE MORMON WIFE. |I thought I heard it a minute ago.’ 


The following curious and striking ex-| The sleet rattled against the windows 
tract of a private letter from a lady, touch- | of our car, and the bleak midnight wind 


I believe 





the Mormons of exceeding interest. No I heard it too. 
man or woman of right feelings and senti- | T he Mormon proceeded—* And then she 
ments can peruse it without emotions of) fell like one dead. I thought she was 
hatred toward the institution of polygamy | dead, but she came to after a while, and, 
and its abettors : | would you believe it, she never mentioned 
“You ask me to give a little more in| the subject to me. I could not find it in 
detail the incident in the cars, that occur- |My heart to say a thing about it again for 
red as we were crossing the Alleghanies,|more than five months. Meantime she} 
of which I briefly spoke when we met. I} had taken a cold, and did not get strong 
could not half tell you the story now, after |again. 1 saw she was wearing the thought 
the vividness with which it impressed me | 0f it about her like a mourning weed, and} 
has so nearly passed away, and if I could, | 80, when she seemed a little better, I talk- | 
it would not produce the effect it did upon | ed to her about the great principle of our 
me. I heard it after weeks of anxiety had | faith, and how those to whom the spirit 
weakened my system, when my long and | revealed itself must follow its dictates, or | 
wearisome journey had left me but the | be forever cast into hell.” And I told her| 
strength of a child, and my restless and|she need not fear my affection for her 
excited mind seized upon it in all its! would be divided, for I had had a V1S16N, | 
reality without the melioration always lent | in which it was told me that I should love | 
to a subject by our own indifference to, | her forever, and that we should never die, | 
and personal disconnection with it. A| but live together and see the thousand) 
wrong done to another becomes an outrage | years of Christ’s reign upon the earth, and 
when practiced upon ourselves. I had,| be by him rewarded for our obedience and 
through watching and fasting become so willingness now to cast aside our selfish 
etherialized as to lose sight of this selfish | human will and sacrifice tohim. 
difference, and to see my neighbor as my-| ‘ Margaret was always a true believer. 
self. 1 felt that all womankind had been| But I had always been wandering in 
insulted and sacriticed in the person of| search of a rock of faith until I anchored 
‘Margaret.’ It was my duty, not less | here. 
than hers, to avenge it. 
the aggressor tumbling into the gorge of| hand on nothing that seemed secure, and 
one of those mountain torrents, and con-|1I think she was unwilling to set me adrift 
sidered it but retributive justice. again, and so she consented. My parting 
“©The Mormon elder came into our car | from her was a dreadful one, for she moan- 
near the foot of the mountains and sat near | ed and wept like one in despair, and—I 
us. He would have been good-looking if| was fool enough to cry too.’ 
he had looked good. He had a peculiar} ‘I don’t wonder,’ said his interlocutor. 
manner—it indicated such perfect satis- | * It is hard wholly to subdue nature, even 
faction with himself and the world. Ij|at the call of duty;’ and he gave a low 
heard him say he had gone to Salt Lake | laugh. 
City before the first furrow had been turn- | 
ed in the ground. I listened, for who is| Mormon, ‘ it had been just so all the time. 
not curious concerning that wonderful | She had never eaten and never slept, but 
exodus? I heard him tell of their great|only walked up and down always, hour 
temple, and how it went on stone by stone, after hour.’ 
and with each the power of the devil grew| ‘ Well, how did she get used to it ? 
less and less. How new proselytes came| ‘She retained the house I had first built, 
pouring in to swell the host that was wait-|of course. It was large, and we had no 
ing ‘ to receive the Christ, when he should| children, and she was very lonely, for I 
come to reign the thousand years upon the | was necessarily much away from her. 
earth.’ He was a man of no reading.—| went as often as I could, but I married in 
His knowledge was (like Mr. Gradgrind’s) | quick succession two others, and so we 
confined to ‘facts,’ but he had a natural| were much separated, and she fretted in 
gift for conversation, and gave a rapid and| my absence. At last it was this, or she 
skillful outline of his subject in a way that | saw the folly of resisting her fate, she got 
interested you at once. When the night| quiet in her mind—used to it in fact.— 
grew dark he came and sat behind us. He| People do get used to anything, you know. 
had fallen into the hands of a gentleman | When the iron force of circumstances 
whose dexterity in questioning led him on| presses them on every side, and they do 
to speak freely of himself, and so gradual- | not know how or where to resist, they at 
ly they came to the ‘ peculiar institution.’ | least grow quiet. She took it into her 
He said the women seldom cared to marry | head, after a while, that she would not 
men of their own age, that their affections | live very long, and she said it was not 
inclined toward the priests and elders.—/| worth while to be separated so much the 
This convinced me that if the men are all | little time she was here, and if I pleased, 
hypocrites, the women are not wholly so, | the families might all come and live to- 
but that they do this for the exaltation of| gether. I told her she was sensible, and 
their souls. My lawyer, (for so I shall | getting used to things. But she only said 
call the questioner,) asked whether the| something to herself about the collapsing 





5 
women were not jealous of each other, | sides of an iron shroud, pressing out her 


especially the younger ones. The Saint) life. Itsounded like poetry. She always 
answered, |had a way of picking up such odd things 

‘No. Some few,’ he continued, ‘ coal out of books.’ 

a little difficult, but it was mostly confined| ‘ Did she get well? . 
to the young. To be sure his wife felt it} ‘ No, not yet. Indeed her cough is 
had never cared.’ she seems happy enough. 
the lawyer. 

‘Oh, yes ; I thought at first it would 
have killed her. You see when I became 
a convert, I did not understand that part 
of it, because my wife and I had been so | world.” ” 
happy together. - 


We married early, and | 
had scarcely been a day apart. When I| 


|spring comes. 








I declare I shall never | 


|I should hear itifI were on the Andes. | 


es upon a point in the social relations of | Swept down the mountains, and I thought | 


I had heard from pulpit to pulpit} 
I could have sent | such conflicting doctrine, I could lay my | 


*When I came back,’ continued the 


when he married a second time, the rest|rather worse, and she is more feeble, but 
She is very} 
‘Did sh h ? continued | kind to every one, especially the two little 

a eee Sa are | children, and she will get better when the} 
1 know she will, because | 
lit has been revealed to me that she will 
|live and dwell with me a thousand years ~ . . 
|when Christ shall reign and judge the | the boy's breast. ‘He has’ seen better 


“ Honor THY FatHer anD MorHer.” 
wanted to go to Salt Lake she did not in-|—Jn the life of the Rev. Thomas Scott, an| few hours before, I had owed my life—a 
cline to go, because she did not see so! account is given of a female servant be-! poor, slight, unprotected child—lying be- 











longing to his congregation in London, 
who was taken ill, and of whom, with the 
assistance of kind friends, he took care for 
many years. She was thus saved from the 
workhouse, and made comfortable to the 
day of her death. And who was this ser- 
vant girl? She was one who, in early 
life, spent all her wages in the support of 
her aged and distressed parents, and who 
confidently believed that God would raise 
her up friends whenever she might need 
them, and who gave herself, therefore, to 
the duties her Bible had commanded. 





THE FAMILY. 





THE ORPHAN BOY. 


* He faded, yet so calm and meek, 
So gently wan, so sweetly weak." 








The bustle of the fight was over, the 
prisoners had been secured and the deck 
| washed down, and the watch piped, and| 
| the schooner had once more relapsed into | 
|midnight quiet repose. I sought my ham- | 
| mock and soon fellasleep. But my slum- 
| bers were disturbed by wild dreams, which, 
like the visions of a fever, agitated and 
|unnerved me; the last strife, the hard- | 
|ships of my early life, and a thousand | 
| other things, mingled together as figures | 
in a phantasmagoria. Suddenly a hand| 
| was laid on my shoulder, and starting up| 
| I beheld the surgeon’s mate. 

‘ Little Dick is dying, sir,’ he said. At} 
| once I sprung from my hammock. Little | 
| Dick was a sort of protege of mine. e| 
| was a pale, delicate child, said to be an| 
| orphan, and used to gentle nurture, and | 
| from the first hour I joined the schooner, | 
|my heart yearned toward him, for 1 too| 
| had once been friendless and alone in the 
world. He had often talked to me, in 
| confidence, of his mother, whose memory | 

he regarded with holy reverence, while to | 
the other boys of the ship he had very | 
little to say; for they were rude and 
coarse, he delicate and sensitive. Often 
when they jeered him for his melancholy, 
he would go apart by himself and weep. 
He never complained of his lot, though his 
companions imposed upon him continual- 
ly. Poor lad! his heart was in the grave 
with his parents. | 
I took a strange interest in him, and | 
had lightened his task as much as possible. | 
During the late fight I had owed my life | 
to him, for he rushed just as a sabre was 
leveled at me, and by interposing his fee- 
ble cutlass had averted the deadly blow. 
In the hurry and confusion since, I had | 
| forgotten to inquire if he was hurt, though | 
|at that time I inwardly resolved to exert 


all my influence to procure him a midship- | 
man’s warrant in requital for his service. 
It was with a pang of reproachful agony, | 
| therefore, that 1 leaped to my feet. | 
| 
| 


| * What!’ I exclaimed, ‘you don’t mean 
jit? He is not dying? 

‘I fear, sir,’ said the messenger, shaking | 
his head sadly, ‘that he cannot live till} 
| morning.’ | 
| ‘*And I have been lying idle here!’ I} 
|exclaimed with remorse. ‘Lead me to| 
| him !’ | 
‘ He is delirious, but in the intervals of | 

his lunacy he asks for you, sir,’ and as the | 
|man spoke we stood beside the bed of| 
| the dying boy. 

| The sufferer did not lie in his usual | 
|hammock, for it was hung in the very | 
| midst of the crew, and the close air around | 
it was too stifling; but he had been car-| 
|ried under the open hatch-way, and laid | 


|there in a little open space of about four| 


|feet square. From the sound of the rip- 
ples, I judged the schooner was in motion, 
| while the clear, calm, blue sky, seen 
| through the opening overhead, and dotted 
| with myriads of stars, betokened that the 
| fog had broken away. How calm it smil- 
|ed down on the wan face of the boy! Oc- 
| casionally a light current—oh, how deli- 
| ciously cool in that pent up hole—eddied 
down the hatchway, and lifted the dark 
| chestnut locks of the sufferer, as, with his 
head reposing in the lap of an old veteran, 
he lay in an unquiet slumber. He breath- 
ed quick and heavily. The wound of 
which he was dying had been intensely 
painful, but within the last half hour had 
somewhat lulled, though even now his 
thin fingers tightly grasped the bed-clothes, 
|as if he suffered the greatest agony. 
| <A battle-stained and gray-haired sea- 
|man stood beside him, holding a dull lan- 
|tern in his hand, and gazing sorrowfully 
}down upon the sufferer. The surgeon 
| knelt with his finger on the boy’s pulse. 
As I approached they all looked up. The 
veteran who held him shook his head, and 
| would have spoken, but the tears gathered 


} 


| 





|too chokingly in his eyes. The surgeon 
| said ; 

‘He is going fast—poor little fellow— 
o you seethis?’ As he spoke he lifted 
| up a rich gold locket, which had lain upon 


| 
| 


I could not answer, for my heart was 
full; here was the being to whom, but a 


deed hear angels’ voices? 


fore me, with death already written on his 
brow—and yet I had never known his 
danger, and had never sought him out; 
it reproached me in that hour. They no- 
ticed my agitation, and his old friend—the 
seaman that held his hand—-said, sadly : 

* Poor little Dick, you'll never see the 
shore you have wished for so long. But 
there'll be more than one when your log’s 
out, (he spoke with emotion,) to mourn 
over you.” 

Suddenly the little fellow opened his 
eyes and looked vacantly around. 

* Has he come yet?’ he said. in a low 
voice. * Why don’t he come?’ 

*T am here,’ said I, taking the little fel- 
low by the hand, ‘don’t you know me, 
Dick ?’ 

He smiled faintly in my face. 
said: 

* You have been kind to me, sir—kinder 
than most people are to a poor orphan boy. 
I have no way to show my gratitude, un- 
less you will take the Bible you will find 
in my trunk. It’s a small offering, I know, 
but it is all I have.’ 

I burst into tears. He resumed : 

‘Doctor, I am dying, ain’t 1? for my 
sight grows dim. God bless you, Mr. 
Danforth.’ 

‘Can I do nothing for you, Dick ?’ said 
I; ‘you saved my life. I would coin my 
blood to buy yours.’ 

‘I have nothing to ask; I don’t want 
to live ; only, if it’s possible, let me be 
buried by my mother—you will find the 
name of the place, and all about it in my 
trunk.’ 

‘ Anything, everything, 
answered chokingly. 

The little fellow smiled faintly; it was 
like an angel’s smile. He did not answer. 
His eyes were fixed on the stars flickering 
in that patch of blue sky overhead. His 
mind wandered. 

‘It’s a long, long way up there; but 
there are bright angels among them.— 
Mother used to say that I would meet her 
there. How near they come! Hark! is 
that music ?’ and lifting his little fingers, 
he seerned listening for a moment. He 
fell back, and the old veteran burst into 
tears. The child was dead. Did he in- 
God grant it! 


He then 


my poor lad,’ I 





HOME AND FRIENDS. 
Oh, there’s a power to make each hour 
As sweet as heaven designed it ; 
Nor need we roam to bring it home, 
Though few there be that find it! 
We seek too high for things close by, 
And lose what nature found us; 
For life hath here no charm so dear 
As Home and Friends around us! 
We oft destroy the present joy 
For future hopes—and praise them ; 
Whilst flowers as sweet bloom at our feet, 
If we’d but stoop to raise them! 
For things afar still sweetest are 
When youth’s bright spell hath bound us; 
But soon we’re taught that earth had naught 
Like Home and Friends around us! 
The friends that speed in time of need, 
When Hope’s last reed is shaken, 
‘To show us still, that, come what will, 
We are not quite forsaken :— 
Though all were night: if but the light 
Of Friendship’s altar crown’d us, 
*T would prove the bliss of earth was this— 
Our Home and Friends around us ! 


POISON VALLEY. 

The most remarkable natural example 
of an atmosphere overloaded with carbonic 
acid gas is the famous Poison Valley, near 
Batten, in the island of Java. Mr. Alex- 
ander Loudon, who visited it a little more 
than a year ago, gives the following des- 
cription of it, in a communication to the 
Royal Geographical Society of London : 

“This remarkable locality is known by 
the name of Guevo Upas, or Poison Val- 
ley. Following a path which had been 
made for the purpose, the party shortly 
reached it with a couple of dogs and fowls, 
for the purpose of making experiments.— 
On arriving at the mountain, the party 





the hill, at a distance of a mile, with the 
assistance of the branches of trees and 

rojecting roots. When ata few yards 
from the valley, a strong, nauseous, suffo- 
cating smell was experienced ; but on ap- 


was no longer found. 
half a mile in circumference, of an oval 


scattered here and there. 
in profusion. 


vapor was perceived. 


each of the party having lighted a cigar, 





dismounted and scrambled up the side of 


proaching the margin, the inconvenience 
The valley is about 


shape, and about thirty feet in depth.— 
The bottom appeared to be flat, without 
any vegetation, and a few large stones 
Skeletons of| 
human beings, tigers, bears, deer, and all 
sorts of birds and wild animals lay about 
The ground on which they 
lay at the bottom of the valley appeared 
to be a hard, sandy substance, and no 
It was proposed by 
one of the party to enter the valley; and 


managed to get within twenty feet of the 
bottom, where a sickening, nauseous smell 
was experienced, without any difficulty of 
breathing. A dog was now fastened to 
the end ofa bamboo and sent to the bot- 
tom of the valley ; while some of the party, 
with their watches in their hands, observ- 


ed the effect. At the expiration of f 
teen seconds he fell on his back, wi 
moving or looking around, and conti; 
alive only eighteen minutes. The 9 
dog now left the party and went to 
companion. On reaching him he was 
served to stand quite motionless ; anq 
the end of ten seconds fell down; he 
not move his limbs afterward, and }j 
only seven minutes. A fowl was , 
thrown in, which died in a minute an 
half; and another, which was throw 
after it, died before touching the groy 
A heayy shower of rain fell during ¢ 
time that these experiments were gq 
forward, but we were so much intere 
in them that the rain was quite disreg 
ed. On the opposite side of the v 
that which was visited, lay a human sk 
ton, the head resting on the right arm 
The effect of the weather had blead 
the bones white as ivory. This was) 
bably the remains of some wretched ry, 
hunted toward the valley, who had 
shelter there, unconscious of its chai 

I was anxious to procure this skeleton, 
any attempt to get it would have by 
madness.” 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH, 





THE PREACHER AND ROBBERS 

A Methodist preacher, several ye 
ago in Ireland was journeying to the 
lage where he had to dispense the word 
life, according to the usual routine of 
duty, and was stopped on his way by th 
robbers. One of them seized his bri 
reins, another presented a pistol, and 
manded his money, and the third was 
mere looker on. 

The grave and devoted man lookede 
and all of them in the face, and with gry 
gravity and seriousness said : 

‘ Friends, can you pray to God bef 
you commit the deed? Can you ask 
to bless you in your undertakings to-day 

These questions startled them for an 
ment, Recovering themselves, one said 
‘ We have no time to answer such que 
|tions: we want your money—we mu 
| have our will. 

‘I am a poor preacher of the gospd 
was the reply, ‘if you give me nothing 
do not take from me the little I have, 
However, satisfy your thirst, ruin me, 3 
answer for it before the God whom I fait 
fully serve—the little money I have sh 
be given you.’ 

A few shillings was all he had to gi 

‘Have you not a watch?” 

‘Ton,. 

‘ Well then, give it to us.’ 

In taking his watch from his pocket, hi 
saddle-bags were displayed. 

‘What have you got here?’ was th 
question asked again. 

‘I cannot say 1 have nothing in then 
but religious books, because I have a pail 
of shoes and a change of linen also.’ 

‘We must have them.’ 

The preacher dismounted. The sadd 
bags were taken possession of, and no fw 
ther demands were made. _ Instantly th 
preacher began to unbutton his great co 
and to throw it off his shoulders, at ty 
same time asking, 

* Will you have my great coat ?” 

‘No,’ was the reply; ‘ you are a gena 
ous man, and we will not take it.’ 

He then addressed them as follows: 

‘I have given you every thing you ask 
ed for, and I would have given more tha 
you asked for ; now I have only one fam 
to ask of you.’ 

‘What is that?” 

‘ That you will kneel down and allo 
me to pray with you, and pray to Almighty 
|God in your behalf; to ask him to tum 
lyour hearts and put you upon bette! 
ways.’ ‘ 

*T’ll have nothing to do with the mai 
things,’ said the ringleader of them. 

‘Nor I either,’ said another of them. 

‘Here, take your watch—take yoll 
|saddle-bags: if we have anything to ¢ 
| with you, the judgments of God will ove 
take us.” 

So all the articles were returned.. That 
however, did not satisfy the godly mat 
He urged prayer upon them. He knelt 
down ; one of the robbers knelt with him; 
one prayed the other wept, confessed hi 
sin, and said it was the first time in } 
life he had done such a thing, and shou 
be the last. How far he kept his worl) 
is only known to Him to whom the dark 
ness and the light are alike—to Him whos 
eyelids try the children of men. 











A CHILD’S FAITH. 
A gentleman wished to remove froth hi 
grounds an unsightly plum-tree, whid 
having become sadly disfigured and p 
tially dead by black wart, was of no sé 
vice to the eye or the palate. Destitut 
of beauty and affording no fruit, the owned 
of the land determined that it should} 
transferred from his grounds to his woot 
house. He selected as the time for reme 


ing it the month of May, when the eart 
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around 

jon, aid, and pupil in the chore was 
his oldest son, a boy between six and 
seven years of age. The little fellow was 
strong and nimble, but constitutionally 
fearful. The father dug around the tree 
and loosened the roots, till a weight of 
forty or fifty pounds at the top to sway it 
on one side, with the help of a lever at the 
foot, would bring it to the ground. The 
tree was some twenty feet high. It stood 
near the bank of the river, into which it 
would fall if it should lean to the south, 
and a ledge of rocks was near it on the 
west. 

The father, having loosened the tree, 
said to his boy, ‘ Charles, [ want you to 
climb to the top of the tree, and throw 
your weight (pointing to the eastward) so 
that the tree will fall in that direction.” — 
The boy looked amazed, and stood still, 
but said nothing. 

*You are not afraid, are you?’ said the 
father. ‘* You won't get hurt.’ 

Charles explained: ‘Why, father, I 
should think that the tree would come 
down so quick that I should be killed by | 
the fall.’ | 

‘No,’ replied his father, ‘ the tree will | 
come down gently and slowly, and you| 
will have a grand ride, and fall on the soft 
grass.’ 
Charles trembled, looked thoughtful for | 
a moment, and then began to ascend. 





As | 
he went higher and higher his courage | 
evidently increased, and his voice and eye| 
became as clear as a birds. His father, | 
from below, by words and signs, gave| 
him directions how to proceed. Charles | 
reached the limb designated. His father | 
carefully applied the lever below. Softly | 
as a rocking cradle the tree descended to | 
the earth, and Charles, greatly entertained, | 
found himself on the greensward, unharm- 
ed by the ride. 

* Now, father,’ said the boy, ‘I want to, 
tell you how I felt about going up that | 
tree. I thought I should get killed, and 
when you said I should not, I still felt | 
afraid I should. But then the thought! 
came into my mind that if I should be 
killed, it would be obeying my father, and | 
that it could not be bad for me to die in| 
that way. Then I was not afraid any | 
more.’ } 

This. dear children, was an instance of 
practical faith, faith in an unseen God, | 
faith that led to obedience. Charles obey- | 
ed God in obeying his father. He believ- | 
ed, not that God would save his life, but | 
that, dead or alive, he would be safe in) 
obeying the Fifth Commandment. The 
courage that he felt as soon as he was| 
willing to trust God, was better to him| 
than an extra supply of muscular strength. | 
It made no difference that there was really 
no danger. The apprehension of danger | 
is the occasion of faith. Faith is believ- | 
ing where you cannot see, whether the | 
reason you cannot see is want of eyes or | 
want of light. In both cases you are} 
equally in the dark, and so have an oppor- 
tunity to put your trust in your unseen 
Father. Happy is the boy who early 
learns to obey God and leave the results 
without fear in his all-wise hands. 





THE COLD OF SPACE. 

The following facts are furnished by a 
correspondent of the Scientific Ameri- 
can: 

‘“ For every mile that we leave the sur- 
face of our earth, the temperature falls 
five degrees. At forty-five miles distance 
from the globe we get beyond the atmos- 
phere, and enter, strictly speaking, into 
the region of space, whose temperature is 
225 degrees below zero; and here cold 
reigns in its power. Some idea of this in- 
tense cold may be formed by stating that 
the greatest cold observed in Arctic Circle 
is from 40 to 60 degrees below zero; and 
here many surprising effects are produced. 
In the chemical laboratory the greatest 
cold that we can produce is about 150 de- 
grees below zero. At this temperature 
carbonic acid gas becomes a solid sub- 
stance like snow. If touched it produces 
just the same effect on the skin as red-hot 
cinders; it blisters the finger like a 
burn. 

Quicksilver or mercury freezes at 40 de- 
grees below zero; that is 72 degrees be- 
low the temperature at which water freezes. 
The solid mercury may then be treated as 
other metals, hammered into shoes, or 
made into spoons; such spoons however, 
would melt in water as warm as ice. 


It is 
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A HURRICANE. 


nouncement was heard that the barometer 
was at a stand. This was at half-past 
twelve at night. A quarter to one it had 
begun slightly to rise, and the axes were 
put by in their rooms. Five axes had 
been prepared to cut away the masts, and 
had the mercury fallen fifteen minutes 
longer they would probably have gone, or 
we should have been engulfed. 

Suddenly again there was a lulling, dying 
sort of pause in the winds, while the motion 
of the sea became more alarming, heaving 
her mountains upon us so as all but to 
capsize the vessel, and the lightning chains 
spanning the heavens in double links, ad- 
vancing, receding, meeting, chasing, and 
battling. Then we knew we were in the 
vortex, but not in the centre, for had we 
been there the agitation of the sea would 
have been far more terrific. We were “ ly- 
ing under bare poles” from eleven P, M. 
to four A. M. Hours of intense anxiety, 
waiting to see if the winds would rage 
again more fiercely, or change, and blow 
us out of our fearful peril. Often the last 
blow is the clarion wail of utter destruc- 
tion in these Typhoons, but through the 
mercy of heaven the winds came round to 
the westward as they rose again, and we 
escaped. It wasa solemn thing to hear 
the watches called off there in our midnight 
horrors, to see who was alive and who was 
gone. It was a solemn thing—the awful 
stillness of our ship during that fearful 
pause, when all who knew their peril must 
have been busy with their hearts, and 
with their God. 

Our commander is a most thoughtful, 

careful, and skillful navigator, and his first 
officer must command the admiration of 
all who know him, for his great coolness, 
intrepidity, and indomitable energy. But 
terrible. I noticed that the lightnings,| foy aj] this, we must have perished but for 
fierce, hurried, constant, and changing,|the mercy of God. Thanks to hisname— 
without thunder, indicated a Cyclone, as|the Almighty—the Merciful, our Refuge— 
described in Mr. Piddington’s “ Law of/our Savior. 
Storms.” The answers of the men at the} The Jumnatoo, is a most noble sea-boat 
wheel also indicated a circular motion of]in a gale—by far superior to any that I 
the winds. I was therefore fearing the|was ever in before, although I have been 
worst when I heard the captain say to the|{hrough six severe gales and two hurri- 
mate, in an undertone: 

“The vortex is ahead there.” 

‘* It acts like it,” replies the mate. 

“Yes, I know by the action of the sea.” 

“Can we do nothing ?” 

“It’s impossible to get out of it now.— 
But I hope she'll outride it; she ought 
to, being new and strong.” 


The hurricanes of the East must be seen in order to 
realize their fearful power. The cut represents to a 
slight extent their destructive effect ; but we give below 
the description of an eye-witness. It is from a letter just 
received from a missionary friend who left America for 
Burmah, and experienced one of these fearful tornadoes, 
near the mouth of the Ganges. 


Of course your readers all know what a 
hurricane means, but I assure you a com- 
mon noun hurricane and a Cyclone are just 
as different as mountain and Mont Blanc. 
We were riding at anchor, passing con- 
gratulations on the ‘‘ Sand Heads”’ in the 
mouth of the Ganges, when at earliest 
dawn a pilot brig scud alongside, trumpet- 
ing to us to make off to sea again with all 
possible speed. The watches were in- 
stantly called. The captain paced the 
deck, looking as if he could bite the wheel 
The mate bellowed out his orders, 
and Jack went to the anchor head down- 
wards, as if going to be flogged. It was 
not very pleasant to us poor passengers, 
for the Jumna and the Light-ship had been 
acting a sort of hide-and-seek comedy for 
nearly two weeks, and we were so glad to 
discover her blue and red lights on the 
horizon at last. Then to have to go 
waltzing back into the deep black waters, 
was certainly not very exhilirating, espe- 
cially with the prospect before us of run- 
ning our bow right into the vortex of a 
Bengal hurricane. But off we went, like 
the pocr Hindu who, pressed by land 
enemies, leaped into the deep waters de- 
pending on a rice pot to save his head. 

We had hardly time to get into the 
open bay, when the winds rose and howl- 
ed most fearfully, sweeping wildly, wildly 
on. I had heard so much of Cyclones, 
the dreaded circular hurricanes of the 
Bengal Bay and the China coast, that I 
could think of nothing but fire at sea so 


on. 








canes. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





I LOVE TO GIVE. 

I really believe he did. He would come 
to me sometimes a half-dozen times in a 
day, the anticipation of a successful ap- 
peal sparkling in his round eye, and glow- 
ing in his little face, and cry out, * Papa, I 
want a penny to give to a poor beggar at 
the door,’ or ‘to the musician,’ or the 
‘little girl that wanted cold victuals.’— 
And then on Sunday mornings there were 
the calls for the money for the Sunday- 
school, for the Missionary Society, and for 
a great variety of objects. 

* My son,’ said I to him one day, ‘ don’t 
you think you give away a deal of money?’ 
‘Why, yes, papa, and 1 do so love to 
give.’ 

‘But then you come to me for all you 


It was true then, we were ina Cyclone, 
and rapidly approaching the vortex, the 
winds every moment increasing, and the 
barometer rapidly sinking. The sea all 
the time lashing itself in burning moun- 
tains and deep, deep charcoal-looking 
gulphs, while its seething, sucking, sepul- 
chral gurgling was very dreadful. Nota 
sound was heard amid the roaring of the 
winds and waves but the shrill trumpet 
orders of the officers, and the sharp, quick, 
| shouting answers of the men. Suddenly 








there was a cry: 

‘Ship on the weather bow!” 

Up went the helm, out roared the 
trumpets, with captain, officers, and crew 
at the top of their voices. A French 
barque was staggering right down upon 
us, apparently in utter bewilderment. At 
last the Frenchmen seemed to comprehend 
their danger, and put about just in time 
to sweep past and clear our bow. 

The hurricane had raged its twelve 
hours, six of them threatening every mo- 
ment to swallow us, when the joyful an- 


pretty certain that every liquid and gas 
that, we are a¢quainted with would become 
solid if exposed to the cold of the regions 
of space. The gas we light our streets 
with would appear like wax; oil would 
be’ in ‘reality, ‘as hard as rock ;’ pure 
spirit, which we have never yet solidified, 
would appear like a block of transparent 
crystal. Hydrogen gas would become 
quite solid, and resemble a metal; we 
should be able to turn butter into a lathe 
like a piece of ivory; and the fragrant 
odor of flowers would have to be made hot 
before they would yield perfume. These 
are a few of the astonishing effects of cold.” 





give away. It is not your money you are 
so liberal with.’ 

This seemed a new thought to my little 
boy, and he turned away to his play, a 
little perplexed. Presently he came run- 
ning back. 

‘Papa, who gives you the money you 
give away >” 

‘I earn it by hard labor, my son.’ 

* But hav’nt you often told me that God 
gives us everything ?” 

‘ Yes, my son, every good thing we have 
God gives.’ 

‘ Well, papa, are you not glad to give 
away the money God gives you ?” 


71 





kiss, and a penny for the next beggar, and 
sat down to ponder the lesson he had given 
me. 

If our children are so very willing to 
give away that money we give them to any 
purpose we may designate, should we be 
less cheerful or ready to appropriate the 
benefactions of our Heavenly Father to 
those purposes specified by his word or 
providence? What have we that we have 
not received? And does he not as truly 
give to us, for the very purpose of trans- 
mitting his bestowments, as we give to our 
children? We should deem it a very un- 
lovely spirit in them, if they should desire 
to hoard up the little sums we gave them 
specially for benevolent purposes and to 
educate their benevolent emotions, or seek 
to appropriate it to their selfish gratifica- 
tions. And is it not equally graceless and 
selfish in us to seek to turn out of the 
channels of benevolence those sums which 
God gives us, that as his stewards we may 
expend it according to his direction? It 
is not of our own that we are called to 
give. It is all His, all His! What right 
have we then to complain that the calls are 
too numerous? They never can be too 
numerous while he supplies the treasury. 
And when he does not, our responsibility 
ceases. So long as the calls are not more 
frequent than the gifts, what right have 
we to murmur or decline ? 

Remembering ever, then, that God en- 
trusts to us something every day, that as 
stewards for Him we may transmit it to 
others, let us, in the spirit of children, say 


Times. 





THE BOMBARDIER. 

This isa name given to a species of 
beetle, known by its head and thorax be- 
ing brick red, and its body of a bluish 
hue. When aperson attempts to catch it, 
he is surprised by a discharge resembling 
a popgun, accompanied with a sort of 
smoke, of which it is furnished with a suf- 
ficient quantity to fire off twenty shots in 
succession. If this chances to get into his 
eyes, it will make them smart as if he had 
bathed them with brandy. Its chief ene- 
my is a beetle, larger than itself, which 
hunts it without mercy. As it finds it im- 
possible to escape by speed of foot, it stops 
short and awaits its pursuer; but just as 
he is about to seize it, he is saluted with 
a discharge, and while he is for a moment 
stupified with surprise, the bombardier 
endeavors to gain a hiding place.—Natu- 
ral History. 
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ooks. Among these are the following :— 

ENGLISH NELLIE; or, Glimpses of Beggar Life. 
Mrs. E. 
the Prow 





. Northrop, author of ‘ Helen Mortimer; or. 





gravings. Price 50 cents. 


should read. 


Principles. 
40 cents. 
WILLIS HOWARD ; or, Two Secrets well kept. 


With fine original illustrations. 


all the boys and indeed the girls too. 
GEMS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


150 pp. 26 cents. 


Sinner,’ and several other books of the Siciety. 
chapters, 230 pp. 33 cents. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGE, 
Wanderer, with illustrations. 108 pp. 22cents. 


17 chapters, with two original engravings. 

25 cents. 

THE DAY OF ADVENTURES. By the author o 
* Eldest Daughter,’ * Beacons and mickeainge. * Glean. 

er’s Sheaf,’ &c. Illustrated with three very expressiv 

engravings. 122pp.—l0 chapters. 23 cents. 


143 pp. 


should read it. 90 pp. 25 cents. 
TWILIGHT HOURS; or, Stories from Mrs. Brown’ 

Scrap Book. For Charlotte and Ellen. 
stories are just as good for any other children. 


25 cents. 


14 p 
er. pp. cents. 
WHERE LIES THE FAULT? or, a word to Christia 
Parents. 72 pp. l6cents, 
MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer, 
No. 13 Cornhill, Boston. 
15—tf 
DAVIS, WRIGHT & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 


WILLIAM P. TENNY & CO. 
CARPETINGS 


CASH PRICES. 
CARPET HALL 


aymarket Square, Beston. 


School and Sea Shore Hats—50 cts. to $2,00. 
THE EUGENIE 
Hart ror Lapizs—EntireL_y New, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
173 & 175 Washington Street, 


W. M. SHUTE 
16—tf 








graving of the “Lorp’s Prayer and Ten Comman 
MENTS.”? 


No. 167 Broadway, New York. 
10—Aw 





able and pleasant, b 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher 
No. 181 W lliam Street, New York. 





I hugged the little prattler, gave him a 





6—6mo. 


and feel, ‘I po so LovE TO GIveE.’—Ch. | 


I AS just added to its list of more than a thousand dif- | 
ferent publications, several new and very choice | 


| 
By | 
Girl reformed,’ ‘ Alice learning to do Good,’ 
‘Letters to Young Communicants, on the Christian | 
Walk.’ 340 pp., illustrated with five beautiful new en- 


This is an intensely interesting book, which everybody 


Em- 
bellished with three new engravings. This isa book for 


By Rev. Caleb 
Kimball, author of ‘ Happy Choice,’ ‘The Awakened 


By | 
| 
HOME SCENES in the Norwood Family, divided into 


A FEW LEISURE HOURS. All who love leisure hours | 


But these 


ip. 


TEN MILE STONES in the Life Journey of Jessie Palm- 


Of every variety of fabric and quality, at the Lowzst 


Over the Boston & Maine R. R. Station, 


M—ly 
BOYS’ 
HATS AND CAPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
GIRLS’ 


\ TANTED, AGENTS To Se. Sree. Prats En- 
GRAVINGS, including the beautifully illustrated en- 


> An active perron, with a small capital, can 
make from $50 to $60 per month. See ag iron address | safe. 
D. H. MULFORD, 





LEASE TO READ THIS—EMPLOYMENT. Persons | 
out of employment may find that which is both profit- 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
The American Sunday School Union 
PUBLISHES NEARLY 
ONE THOUSAND DIFFERENT BOOKS 
—FOR— 
CHILDREN AND routs ! 
Moral and Instructive, Useful and Ornamental, Religious 
and Unsectarian. 
The following are some of the latest : 


READY WORK FOR WILLING HANDS; or, The 
Story of Comfort Allison. By the author of * Irish Amy,”’ 
316 pp., with original Illustrations. 45 cents. 

THE LITTLE WATER-CRESS SELLERS. 36 pp., 9 cts. 

FIRST FLIGHT FROM THE NEST; or, Nellie’s Six 
Months in Boston ; with Illustrations. 8¢ pp-, 18 cents. 

MEMOIR OF OLD HUMPHREY ; with Gleanings from 
his Portfolio, in Prose and Verse ; Portrait and Burial 
place. 252 pp. 18mo, 25 cents. 

ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF JOHN BUNYAN. 
author of ** Robert Dawson.’’ With upwards of thirty 
emblematical cuts, initial letters, & 372 pp. 18mo, 
50 cents. 

STORIES FOR VILLAGE LADS. Embellished wish 
four full-page engravings. 144 pp. 18mo, 2 cents. 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. E. J. P. MESSINGER, Late 
Missionary to Africa. = | Rev. Staeruens H. Tyxo 
D. D. A record of the arduous and faithful though brief 
labors of a Missionary in Africa. 240 pp., 35 cents. 

SAMMY GILL ; or, The Little Pet Mocking-Bird, with 
other Stories, viz.: Slim Stephen—Little Willy—The 
Indians. Each ill d with Eng from ori- 
ginal designs. 72 pp. 18mo, 16 cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNS. A new selection of nearly 
400 hymns, designed specially for Sunday-school use. 
In various bindings, and at different prices. 

STORIES OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 355 pp. 18mo, 
50 cents. 

This volume contains upwards of thirty narratives, 
| embracing the principal incidents in the en history ; 
| each with a beautiful pictorial illustration from an original 
| design. A more attractive and valuable book for the nur- 
sery, the family, or the school, will not easily be found. 
MARIA’S TWO VACATIONS ; or, Principle in Pleasure. 

252 pp., 37 cents. 
| WESLEY AND HIS FRIENDS, 
| 196 pp. 18mo, 35 cents. 

} SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER’S BIBLE STORIES.— 

Ten stories in simple language, and illustrated with a 
large fine engraving. 

THE SISTERS ; or, Reminiscences of a Village Teacher. 
72 pp., 16 cents. 

CITY SIGHTS FOR COUNTRY EYES. Quarto; con- 
taining a series of common objects in the city, drawn 
from actual life, Pp id with d iptive sketches. 
The prints, letter-press and initials are printed in co- 
lors, and the cover is of itself a study for young eyes. 
65 cents. 

| SHELOMITH’S SON: the Curser and Blasphemer. By 

| the author of * The Harvey Boys.”? 146 pp., 24 cents. 

| PRACTICAL PIETY ; or, The Influence of the Religion 

| of the Heart on the Conduct of the Life. By HANNAH 














Highly illustrated. 





| More. With an allegorical illustrasion. 425 pp. 18mo, 

| cents 

| RUTH ELMER: a tale for School-girls. 126 pp. 18mo, 
4 cents. 


| 
A TOILET-GLASS FOR VERY YOUNG LADIES.— 
| 32 pp. d2mo, 5 cents. 
| HENRY MORRIS ; or, Living for an Object. 192 pp. 
HENRY HOYT, Agent. 

Ni 


1-tf jo. ¥ Cornhill. 


| BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
W.J. REYNOLDS & CO, 
No. 29 Cornhill, Boston, 


| Beg leave the call the Attention of those Purchasing Books 
| for Libraries to the following List of Beautiful Books 
| 


ROLLOS TOUR IN EUROPE. 
| BEING A NRW SERIES OF 


ROLLO BOOKS, 
BY REV. JACOB ABBOTT, 





In Six Volumes beautifully Illustrated. 
| ROLLO ON THE ATLANTIC, “« « Lonpon, 
« 6 IN Paris, “« « THe Rune. 
; 66 6 SWITZERLAND, “ & SCOTLAND. 


Extract from the Preface. 


| In this series of narratives we offer to the readers of the 


WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Triumph of Christian | Rollo Books a continuation of the history of our little he- 
370 pp. 


ro, by giving them an account of the adventures which 
| such a boy may be expected to meet with in making a 
| tour of Europe. The books are intended to be books of 
| instruction rather than of mere amusement: and in pe 
| rusing them, the reader may feel assured that all the in- 

formation which they contain, not only in respect to the 

countries visited, but to the customs, usages, and modes 
| of life that are described, and also in regard to the gene- 
| ral character of the incidents and adventures that the 
| young travellers meet with, is in most strict accordance 

with fact. The main design of the narratives is, thus, 

the communication of useful knowledge ; and everything 

which they contain, except what is strictly personal, in 
| relation to the actors in the story, may be depended upon 
| as exactly and scrupulously true. 
f | Price 50 cent per Vol. 


1—Ilmo. 





‘FOWLE'’S PARLOR DRAMAS; 
TS Home Amusement, Soirees, Exhibitions, &c. 
$1,00. 


e| 


| FOWLE?S HUNDRED DIALOGUES; for Reading and 
§| Exhibition in Schools and Private Cireles. 9th Tho 
| sand. $1,00. a 
| THE SCHOOL HARP ; containing pleasing and instruct- 
ive Songs. Music a Words adapted to Schools.— 

13th Thousand. 25 cts. 
n| SCHOOL MELODIES ; a Choice Collection of Popular 
and Familiar Airs, with Original and Appropriate 

Words. 55th Thousand. 2 


Any of the above sent safely by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of price. 
MORRIS COTTON, Publisher, Boston. 
16—3w 


" EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR, _ 
THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS. 
To Persons out of Employment. 


An elegant Gift for a Father to Present to his Family! 
Send for one copy, and try it among your Friends ! 
yA \—A gents in every section of the United States, 
to cireulate SEARS’ LARGE TYPE QUARTO BI- 
BLE, For Family Use—Entitled 
he People’s Pictorial Domestic Bible, 
With about One Thousand Engravings !! 

This useful book is destined, if we can form an opinion 
from the Notices of the Press, to have an unprecedented 
circulation in every section of our wide-spread continent, 
and to have a distinct era in the sale of our works. It 
will, no doubt, in a few years become THE FAMILY 
BIBLE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

The most liberal remuneration will be allowed to 
all persons who may be pleased to proeure subscribers to 
the above. From 50 to 100 copies may easily be circulated 
and sold in each of the principal cities and towns of the 

IT WILL BE SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION 
ONLY. 


hae Application should be made at once, as the field 
will soon be occupied. 


Persons wishing toact as agents, and do a safe 
business, can send for a 6 n Os. On reeeipt of the 
i rs, ee: CTORIAL FAMILY 





established price, Six Do 
— | BLBLE, with a well bound Subseri, 
| carefully boxed, and forwarded per ex 
| and expense, to any central town or vi 
| States, excepting 


, 
ress, at our risk 
in the United 
se of California, Oregon and Texas. 
Register your Letters, and your money will come 


D- 


7 In addition to the Pictoral Bible, we publish a 
— number of Illustrated Family Works, very popular, 
and of such a high moral and unexceptionable character, 
that while good men may safely engage in their circula- 
tion, they will confera Pusiic Benerit, and receive a 
Farr Compensation for their labor. 

solicited. For further particulars, 


ers respectfully 
address the subscriber, (part Sh 
| ROBERT SEARS, 181 William Street, New York. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, APRIL 30, 1857. 
NIGHT-GOWN DANCE. 

Children love to sit up late in the evening, 
and to get up late in the morning. When they 
are sent to bed before they are sleepy, and are 
put two in a bed, they sometimes quarrel. A 
father once had a case of this kind to settle, ae 
and he took a yard-stick and put it between Geneseo, Iil., Jan. 10, 1857. 
them—they did not like the third bed-fellow, Messrs. Olmstead & Co., Gents.—The Com- 
and promised to go to sleep if he would take) panion has been “ the companion of my youth” 
it away. | thirty years since, and although age has not 

A number of yoars afterwards, when one of | diminished the pleasure I find in reading it, } I 
those sons had children of his own, he adopted | Sti!l wish to make it the companion of my chil- 

. . wad Yours truly, H. Tuomas. 
a different method to make them sleep early in > Jaa" 
the evening. He assembled the family in the | Austerlitz, N. Y., April 6, 1857. 
parlor, the mother took her seat at the piano,| ‘To the Editor of the Youth’s Companion, 
and the children were soon seen dancing, with | Sir.—As we have had your excellent paper in 
much delight, until they were so tired they | our family circle some twenty years, we are 
wished to go to bed, and were soon asleep.— | loth to part with it. The year has not expired 


them. Many speak before they think, and then 
it is too late to recall what we have said, though 
we may make a great many apologies, and 
never speak another unkind word, yet still the 
person we have treated unkindly, will never 
| feel so happy with us again. We should al- 
| ways try to remember and speak kindly to 
every one. Mary. 

















LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 





They slept soundly all night, and were up with | 


mother was engaged, or had visitors to attend | 
to, and the children were disappointed in the | 
loss of their evening amusement. A friend of | 
the family hearing of this, sent them a music- | 


for which payment has been made, as [ am 


Aa Sal , as writing I suppose you will not object to receiv- 
the birds in the morning. But sometimes the | ing payment for another year. i 
| 


Yours, 
Samvet Utter. 


amen - 200 


VARIETY. 


bor—loud almost as a piano—it played six de- |THE PROMPT MERCHANT’S CLERK. 


licious airs—the children were as content to| 


“T once knew a young man,” said an emi- 


dance by it as by the piano, and the night-gowns | nent preacher the other day, ina sermon to 
having been got into, it was always afterwards | Young men, “that was commencing life as a 

: ._\¢lerk. One day his employer said to him, 
used as a bridge into dream-land, they being |« Now, to-morrow, that cargo of cotton must be 
with difficulty kept awake to go through the | got out and weighed, and we must have a re- 
ceremony of kissing all round. | gular account of it.’ 


Parents are not usually aware of the blessing | 


He was a young man of much energy. This 


to children, of dropping straight from fatigued | ¥88 the first time he had been entrusted to 
exertion into bed. The profound solidity of superintend the execution of this work, He 
such slumbers, as well as their untroubled and | made his arrangements over night, spoke to the 
smiling sweetness if begun thus with music, |™e about their carts and horses, and resolved 
can scarce be understood without trial; and | to begin very early in the morning ; he instruct- 
the daily irritation of temper which attends the | ed the laborers to be there at half past four 
usual preparatives for bed after the patience is | o’clock. His master came in, and seeing him 
exhausted, have probably prepared most nurse- | Sitting in the counting-room, looked very black, 
ries for the discovery. | supposing that his commands had not been ex- 
said | ecuted. 
| ‘{ thought,’ said the master, ‘you were re- 
— bay Dome Sener ce —_ day I was | quested to get out that cargo this morning ?” 
peculiarly struck by the system of reasoning | «jt jsall done, said the young man, ‘and 
and singular reply of a little girl of some six | heck in the teneeen of 10: 
I , , . . 
pac opus 5 thet life end opin Seoulicr —_— | He never looked behind him from that mo- 
. : v¢- | ment—never! His character was fixed, con- 
hood, she had been some time doing that which | fidence was established. He.was found to be 


ar ned bese enka Wee panghty. |the man to do the thing with promptness. He 
not mobos he aunt, “if you do soI shall | very soon came to be one that could not be 
can on spared; he was as necessary to the firm as any 
; aan _ oe — Ele. |of the partners. He was a religious man, and 
Ell pended if not,” said her aunt, seriously. | went through a life of great benevolence, and 
1 th eal Be a moment, and appeared | o¢ his death was able to leave his children an 
pp mee a watts or Renew 4 up with ample fortune. He was not smoke to the eye 
somew F e d, : : 9 
“ And will not God love me, aunt ?” - vinegar to the teeth, but just the contrary. 
“ God cannot love naughty actions,” said her | 


aunt, “and would you be loved by Him, you 


SLY AS A FOX. 


must be a good girl.” | *Heissly asa fox,’ said a boy one day, 

This reply seemed for a time to chain her to | speaking of one of his schoolmates. 
her seat, and her countenance wore avery| Sly asa fox, ishe? Ifthat is so, 1 don’t 
troubled expression: for the thought of losing | admire his character. I don’t like foxy boys, 
the love of uncle, aunt, and that of God, ap- | because I think there is very little to admire in 
peared to pain her sensitive heart. them. 

Long time she sat in silence, casting in ber| [Let us see. 
mind whether it were best to go on with the | ful, selfish. Instead of making a bold assault 
sport, and sacrifice the love of her friends. At| on his prey, he has been lying on the sand with 
length her countenance changed from a sad to | his tail close to the water’s edge. The poor 
an animated expression, and looking up, she|crab mistook it for something fit to eat, and 
exclaimed, seized it for his dinner, But Reynard is slowly 

“O, aunt, I know who will love me if I am} moving up the beach. He will soon get the 
naughty.” crab far enough from the water to suit his pur- 

* Who ?” asked her aunt. se. Then he will twist himself about, and 
Ella hesitated a moment, and then exclaimed, | give it a grip with his teeth that will spoil all 
* the devil ; he loves all naughty folks.” | its dreams, and crush its shell, so as to leave it 

Even the thought of being loved by one so | fit to be served up for his dinner. Very sly, 
hideous was to her not as painful as not being | isu’t he ? 
loved at all. | Who can either love or admire such a crea- 

How deeply the desire to be loved is inter-| ture with its soft tread and cowardly deceits? 
woven into our nature, and how painful the|One can admire a lion, for it has courage 
thought to most children not to be loved. enough to attack its prey boldly ; or an ele- 

Dear children, would you be loved by all | phant, because it is more sagacious than selfish. 
good people; cared for by holy angels, and | One can love a dog because of its fidelity, or a 
have the love of God, and when you die, go to | horse because of its gentleness, usefulness, and 
live with the angels in heaven? then never be| beauty. But what is there ina fox either to 
naughty. And if you hear a little boy swear,| admire or love? Nothing at all. Reynard 
tell a lie, or talk saucy to people; see him | has no friends because he has no good quali- 
quarrel, steal, or do any other naughty thing, | ties. 
then know that he is seeking the love of that| Do not be ‘foxy’ then, my children. Do not 
wicked being.—Myrtle. cherish sly, cowardly, selfish habits ; but be 
brave, open, and generous. Let your words 
/ and looks, like the pointers of a good clock, 
destroy. But the blessed Savior says, “I love | tel] exactly what is going on within your heart. 
those that love me, and those that seek me| Never fawn round others, nor use soft, flatter- 
early shall find me.” His love is unchangea-| ing words for the purpose of deceiving them 
ble and eternal. He wishes all those that love | °° doing them bart—so, never let it. be justly 


A fox is sly, cowardly, deceit- 


“Satan cannot love,” he can only hate and 


ot 2 - 1° @ 
him to be with him in Heaven, where all good | a ee 
and holy beings will behold his glory, and en- | 
joy.a felicity which “eye hath not seen, nor| 
éar heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of | 
man to conceive.” 


Adv. 


BE KIND TO YOUR SISTERS. 


Boys, be kind to your sisters. You may live 
to be old, and never find such tender, loving 





* |friends as these sisters. Think how many 
| things they do for you; how patient they are 
| with you; how they love you in spite of all 
KIND WORDS: | your ill-temper or rudeness ; how thoughtful 

Speak kindly! ‘O, with what a little effort | they are for your comfort, and be you thought- 
may we speak kindly to those around us, and| ful for theirs. Be ever ready to oblige them, 


: | to perform any little office ‘for them that lies in 
how much happier we shall feel at the end of — power. Think what you can do for them, 


the day if we have not spoken cross during the and if they express a wish, be ready to gratify 

day. And wecanalso do many little things it, if possible. You do not know how much 

for others which will make them feel very hap. | happiness you will find in so doing. I never 
ont tl in mated, i-th (Ie knew a happy and respected man who was 

PY» an ugh we may not be rewarded in this | not in youth kind to his sisters. ‘There is a 

world, we shall in another. We can speak | beautiful song which says, 

kindly to that poor woman who is returning | 

home from her day’s work, and we oer relieve | The wealth of the ocean lies fathoms below 

that blind man of feeling his way along by | The surface that sparkles above. 

leading him by the hand. And many little | Ge saipiione 

things we can do for our parents when they are aie FROFANITY. j 

tired ; and though they may be little things,| Profanity in a child is a terrible thing. We 

yet we shall feel a great deal happier. How many | encountered a lad some six or eight years old 


on the street the other day, who was swearing 
# tender heart hes been very much hurt by one | terribly at a companion; no one in “the army 
unkind word, and many friends have been part-| of Flanders” ever indulged in fouler profanity 


From a Juvenile Correspondent. 


Be kind to your sister—not many may know 
The depth of true sisterly love ; 





ed perhaps forever by speaking unkindly to | than this mere child. here he had learned 








to profane the name of the Deity we know not ; 
but if he has parents—a mother who loves him, 
a father who cherishes great hopes for the fu- 
ture—we pity them. Their boy can never be 
else than a curse and a shame so long as his 
lips utter blasphemies. The swearer, however 
proud and elegant he may be—however elevat- 
ed his social position—has nothing of the true 
gentleman in his nature, and the halo of 
Divinity will never consecrate his achieve- 
ments. 

Let no boy indulge in profanity, in the hope 
to acquire an appearance of manliness—for the 
good and true will regard him as a blot on 
God’s beautiful earth, and will shun him as a 
pestilence, Wherever he may walk 
flowers will wither under his tread, and his 
memory will be in the hearts of men a bitter 
thing forever. 


& 
® 


LITTLE BESSIEZ. 
“Hug me closer, closer, mother, 
Put your arms around me tight ; 
I am cold and tired, mother, 
And I feel so strange to-night. 
Something hurts me here, dear mother, 
Like 9 stone upon my breast ; 
O I wonder, wonder, mother, 
Why it is [ cannot rest. 


All the day, while you were working, 
As I lay upon my ‘bed, 


as at first made, to be entirely ey He was 
independent without having any depending on 
him. He was not to be happy without havin 
some one to care for; so the Lord God too! 
from him one of his own ribs, and out of it made 
him a wife. Thus it needs a wife to restore 
man to completeness as such, and more especi- 
ally to complete his happiness by having a wife 
to depend on him. 


A LAWYER OUTDONE. 

A lawyer, riding through a town, stopped at | 
acottage to inquire his way. The lady of 
the house told him he must keep straight on for 
some time then turn to the right; but said 
that she herself was going to pass the road he 
must take, and that if he would wait a few 
minutes she would show him the way. 

‘ Well,’ said he, ‘bad company is better than 
none. Make haste.’ 

After jogging on five orsix miles, the gentle- 
man asked if he had not come to the road he 
must take. . | 

*Oh yes,’ sald she, ‘ we have passed it two or | 
three miles back ; but I thought that bad com- | 
pany was better than none, so I kept you along | 
with me.’ 





THE CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND 
REFLECTOR, 
A WEEKLY RELIGIOUS aND GENERAL NEWs- 
PAPER. 
Issued from 22 School Street, Boston, 


aro paper enters upon its thirty-eighth volume with 
the commencement of the new year, and is one of the 
largest, oldest, and most accredited of all our religious or 
weekly journals. 


EDITING, CONTRIBUTIONS, AND CORRESPON- 
DENCE. 


The outlay of the WATCHMAN AND Reriecror for edit- 
ing, for contributions, for home and foreign correspon- 
dence is large. Some of the best this country, 
and in the old world, are enlisted in giving interest to its 
pages; and it is the purpose of the conductors to add to 
the number of those in parts gf the world, whose minds 
are engaged in their service, and to spare no means at 
their command, to make the paper in its editing, its 
general correspondence, and its original matter through- 
out, of the very highest and best order. 


FAMILY, AGRICULTURAL, AND INDUSTRIAL 
CHARACTER. 


Particular attention is paid to making the WATCHMAN 
AND REFLECTOR a welcome visitor to the domestic circle 
and also to the agricultural and industrial portions of the 
community. It will contain matter every week, suited to 
the wants of all these classes, as its ample size fully ai 
lows. Besides reports of the markets, it will give the 
weekly price current, also a full and originally prepared 
digest of foreign news, of the doings in Congress, of legis- 
lative and general political intelligence, with whatever is 


important in the department of domestic news. 
LITERARY CHARACTER. 


The aim of the conductors will continue to be, to give 
the WATCHMAN AND RerLector a high literary as 
| well as religious character. They intend to have their 


TRUE MARK OF THE MINISTER. 


It seems to me that the clergyman should | to 
endeavor to distinguish himself in no other wa: 





$ : ° col ecially iting to the lovers of a chast id 
I was trying to be patient, | from the people of his charge, but by present- clovated ide.” Conteneed a pn tbF peepared 
And to think of what you said; ing himself as a more perfect example of the | reviews of interesting and good books, wall trom time to 


How the kind and blessed Jesus 
Loves his Jambs to watch and keep; 
And I wish he’d come and take me 
In his arms, that [ might sleep. 


Just before the lamp was lighted, 
Just before the children came, 
While the room was very quiet, 
I heard some one call my name. 
All at once the window opened, 
In a field were lambs and sheep ; 
Some from out a brook were drinking, 
Some were lying fast asleep. 


But I could not see the Savior, 


‘ . . ; . | time be given, and articles will be furnished mm variety 
influence of his religion upon his own charac | from employed pens, that will add richness and a perma- 
ter and conduct, and thus endeavor to induce | nent value to our original matter. 
his people, by seeing in him the loveliness of 
virtue and piety, themselves to embrace and The WatcuMaN AND Rertector, while Catholic in its 
practice them. This, is the only legitimate tone, will always stand fast by the principles of evangeli- 
source of influence and respect, and this will | cal eargae ay we Cera Maat sage nose i oe 
. . ‘contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
always obtain them from all ranks of mankind, | saints.” It will ever befriend rational and religious pro- 
as far as they are discovered and understood. | gress, and the spirit of its columns wail be found to breathe 
good wail to all enlightened efforts to ameliorate the state 
| of mankind, wherever struggling, and however darkened 
| and oppressed. No pains will be spared to give full records 


RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL CHARACTER, 





A NOTE FOR LITTLE BOYS. 


When a sale of land took place among the | 
Ripuarians, it was required that there s ould | 


be twelve witnesses, and with these, as many | 


Though I strained my eyes to see; | boys, in whose presence the price of the land 


And I wondered if he saw me— 
If he’d speak to such as me. 
In a moment I was looking 
On a world so bright and fair, 
Which was full of little children, 
And they seemed so happy there. 


They were singing, O how sweetly! 
Sweeter songs I never heard ; 
They were singing sweeter, mother, 


should be paid, and its formal surrender take 
place; and then the boys were beaten, and | 
their ears pulled, so that the pain thus inflicted 
upon them should make an impression upon 
their memory, that they might, if necessary, 
be afterwards witnesses as to the sale and de- 
livery of the land. 


CORNS. 








Than can sing our yellow bird. 

And while I my breath was holding, 
One so bright upon me smiled; 

And I knew it must be Jesus, 
When he said, ‘ Come here, my child. 


‘Come up here, my little Bessie ; 
Come up here, and live with me, 
Where the children never suffer, 
But are happier than you see.’ 
Then | thought of all you’d told me 
Of that bright and happy land: 
I was going when you called me, 
When you came and kissed my hand. 


And at first I felt so sorry 
You had called me, [ would go, 
O, to sleep, and never suffer— 
Mother, don’t be crying so. 
Hug me closer, closer, mother, 
Put your arms around me tight : 
O how much I love you, mother— 
But | feel so strange to-night.” 


And the mother pressed her closer 
To her over-burdened breast : 
On the heart so near to breaking 
Lay the heart so near its rest. 

At the solemn hour of midnight, 
In the darkness, calm and deep, 

Lying on her mother’s bosom, 
Little Bessie fell asleep. 


TOADS. 


A writer in the Cambridge Chronicle thinks 
the toads deserve a word as well as thie birds, 
and so he puts forth a plea in their behalf;— 
one of our selfish human pleas, to be sure,— 
the argument being that the animals in ques- 
tion destroy our enemies,—the slugs, flies, 
bugs, &c. This paragraph in the communica- 
tion shows how the toad may be made an ally 
of :— 

We have in our garden a small nursery of 
plum trees, which have been nearly destroyed 
by the canker-worms. Last season we com- 
menced shaking them off. One day we ob- 
served many toads about these trees, that on 
our approach become frightened, and retreated 
in great haste to their retreats in the neighbor- 
ing bushes. Soon finding that they were not 
pursued, they commenced hopping back, and 
eagerly caught with avidity each canker-worm 
as it descended on its tiny thread. We count- 
ed at one time thirty immediately around ow 
feet. Day after day we feed them with their 
favorite food, and they became so tame as 
follow us, watch our hand, and take the worm 
from our fingers. 


A QUESTION FOR DUELLISTS. 

A minister sojourning in our city, in a con- 
versation on duelling, was tade aware for the 
first time that surgeons, in their professional 
capacity, always accompanied the parties to 
the field. Ife asked (and the question has an 
appearance of reason, too) why ministers did 
not attend in their professional capacity, as it 
was likely of those who went on the field with 
serious intentions, one would probably need the 
consulations of religion? The suggestion is 
an original one, we believe, and we commend 
it to those who take part in establishing the 
usages of “ honor.”—Savannah Republican. 


MARRIAGE. 

Marriage is the mother of the world; it pre- 
serves nations, fills cities and churches, and 
peoples heaven. Like the industrious bee, it 
builds houses, forms societies and republics, 
sends out colonies, and blesses the world. It 
is one of the good institutions which God at 
first gave us. Even in Eden it was not 
for man to be alone. Man was too complete, 


| cure for these troublesome things that we have 


| soft, and then trim it off as close as possible, 





The Scientific American says:—The best 


ever tried, is to soak the feet in hot water for 
| a quarter of an hour, so that the corn becomes 





and not cause pain. ‘Then take the tincture of 
the Arbor Vitz placed upon a little cotton and | 
apply to the corn, and after a few applications 

the corn will not only disappear entirely, but | 
will not be likely to return again. | 


COMMON PATHS. | 


of reigious information, including Ecciesiastical Move- 
ments, dievival and Missionary Intelligence trom all parts 
of the globe. ‘Lhe aim, in a word, 1s to make a weekly 
Religious Journal, which, so far as a newspaper can do 
this, shall meet the wants of the individual and the family. 
TERMS, 

$2 50 per year, payable at the end of six months, 

$2 per year, payabie in advance, or within three months 
from the time of subscribing. 

Papers Delivered by Carriers. 

$3 payable at the end of six months. 

$2 00 payable within six months from the commence- 
ment of the subscription year. 

UPHAM, FORD & OLMSTEAD. 


WHIPPLE & BLACK’S 
DAGUERREOTYPE, CRYSTALOTYPE, 
—AND— 

Photographic Establishment. 

No. 96 WASHINGTON STREET, 

J. A. WHIPPLE. BOSTON. J. W. BLACKS 
PHOTOGRAPHS made from the smallest Daguerreo- 
type, on paper or convass, life size, finished in crayon or 
in oil colors, being the only suRE way of obtaining perfect 
portrait LIKENESsEs from small, indistinct daguerreotypes. 
AMBROTYPES taken and secured, by au improved 

method. 
DAGUERREOTYPES executed, in every variety, in 
Gold Medallions, Lockets, Union, Velvet, Morocco and 


| Pearl Cases, Single Portraits or in Groupings. 


It sometimes seems to us a poor thing to | ‘ } ; 
walk in these common paths wherein all are} rte oe te ee 
walking. Yet these common paths are the| &7 NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his pre- 

A s aoe i mises, will be found to form one of the finest estabhsh- 
paths in which blessings travel > they are the | ments of the kind ever opened in this country. ‘The fol- 
ways in which God is met. Welcoming and | lowing inducements may entitle it to patronage :— 
fulfilling the lowest duties which meet us there, | A GOOD LIGHT TO SELECT BY. 
we shall often be surprised to find that we have | ay ex TENSIVE ASSORTMENT TO SELECT FROM. 
unawares been welcoming and entertaining |A FINE ARTICLE OF READY 
angels. | AY BE OBTAINED. 

DRESSING GOWNS AND ~REAKFAST JACKETS IN 
POLITENESS. | EVERY SIYLE. : 
While the rain poured in torrents, the um-| THE BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDSON 
brella of a gentleman struck the hat of another| 48? BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD. 
standing on the sidewalk, and knocked it into pa a (tity west eee pete ARE 
the angers es pcs henge i pee hepa The} ser Bab ee ee ee 
person picked up his hat and coolly said : he bis ene card ace We bans tate hee 

* What do you ask for that ? : NOME FI PU Teno a 

‘1 ask your pardon,’ replied the gent—which | GEO. N. NICHOLS* 
so well suited the owner of the wet beaver,| Rooms 96 Washington Street, up stairs. 
| that no further parley was necessary. 


MADE CLOTHING 





NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 


Ww. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Boston, 
thankful for the patronage of the last TWELVE 








CLIPPINGS. 





\ YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 
| Don’r se Arran, Berry.”—A little boy, | proved store at his OLD SEAND, where he offers every 
| y . thing in the line of 
|not more than four years old, was returning f 
| home one winter's evening with the maid, who | BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
carried a Janternin her hand. The wind blew | at Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
out the candle, and they were left in the dark.| Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 
| “ Don’t be afraid, Betty,” said the boy ; “ the School Books and School Stationery, 
great good Being takes care of us in the dark WITH 
= well as in the light—by night as well as by JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &e. 
y- In greater variety than can be found anywhere eise. 
When we look at a field of wheat, we find tf 
| those stalks which raise their heads the highest | 
|are the emptiest. ‘The same is the case with 
|men—those who assume the greatest conse- 
| quence have generally the least share of judg- 
| ment and ability. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON AND COMPANY, 
13 Winter Street, Boston, 
Have just Published 
A NEW WORK BY DR. H TCHCOCK, THE GEOLOGIST. 
RELIGIOUS TRUTH ; 


Illustrated from Science, in Addresses and Sermons on 
pecial Occasions. 





No one was ever born a Newton or an Ed- 
wards. Itis patient, vigorous, and long-con- 
tinued application, that makes the great mind. 
| All must begin with the simplest elements of 
knowledge, and advance from step to step in 
nearly the same manner. 


BY REV. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D. D., 
«Late President of Amherst College,) author of “‘ The Re 
» Ke. 


ligion of Geology,’ &c. 
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It is often extremely difficult in the mixed 
things ofthis world to act truly and kindly too; 
jbut therein lies one of the greatest trials of 
|man—that his sincerity should have kindness 
| in it, and his kindness truth. 


‘Figures won't lie, will they?’ muttered a 
seedy gentleman, holding on to a lamp-post.— 
‘Well, . perhaps they won’t lie, but I seea 
figure that won’t stand, anyliow.’ 


A painter being employed to paint A. S. 
Camp on a tavern sign, omitted the points, so 
that the topers read it, “ A Scamp,” and desert- 
ed the tavern. 


The difficulty of refuting very silly and weak 
arguments reminds one of the well known dif- 
= feat of cutting through a cushion with a 
sword. 


When Aristole was asked what were the 
advantages of Jearning, he replied, “It is an 
ornament to a man in prosperity, and a refuge 
in adversity.” 

What is that which, if you take the whole 
away, there will be some left? Wholesome. 








The reputation of Dr. Hitchcock, as a man of profound 
learning and varied culture, as well as an eminent teacher 
of religion, will secure for his new work an instant and 
favorable consideration. His writings are always based 
upon substanti1l foundations, and his style is forcible and 

perspicuous. But it is not necessary to add any eulogy 
of an author so widely known on both sides ef the Atlantic. 
The many readers of his previous works in this country 
and in Great Britain, will w tcome any new production 
fram bis pen. 
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